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JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
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The transfer of Silesia, from the Bohemian 
»the Hungarian dominion, which, as I have 
fore informed you, was the result of the Hus- 
ite wars, complicated with a disputed succes- 
ion to the crows of both those kingdoms, was 
plowed by much more important changes in 
he condition of the inhabitants, than had been 
yoduced by the preceding revolutions. The 


umerous petty princes, who had successively | 


een persuaded or forced to recognize a com- 
hon sovereign, had retained almost all their 
rerogatives, and the Bohemian kings never 
ould depend upon that province, either for mi- 
itary service, or for pecuniary contribution. 
he private feuds between the now subordinate 
finces, were nearly, or quite as frequent, as 
hey had been before their subjection, and the 
sideration and power of the monarch were 
edom competent to suppress them. It was 
he manifest interest of the kings to reduce the 
renoth of such turbulent vassals, and for this 
uirpose, they granted frequent and considera- 
le privileges to the inhabitants of the towns. 
These had a thorough detestation for their 
nincely lords, whom they much more often 
ound their tyrants, than their protectors. ‘The 
juarrels between these princes, according to the 
deas of the times, were held for regular wars; 
hit between sovereigns of so little power, and 
ho were so numerous, they naturally degene- 
ated into little more than high-way robberies. 
the people of the towns were continually placed 
tween the rapacity of their lord, and that of 
isenemies. ‘They wereglad therefore to seek, 
the favour of the kings, such privileges, as 
hight afford them a protection, which they could 
bot hope from their arms. Hence, during the 
Hohemian dominion, the constant tendency of 
itirs had been to depress the balance of the 
"nces, and to raise that of the people. But 
Matthias, the first of the kings of the Hungarian 
ace, made them all bend alike under the weight 
Man iron sceptre. As by his personal charac- 
‘t,he was one of the ablest princes of his age, 
°, by means of his standing army (for he wa 
Mong the first kings in Europe, who kept one), 
ie became one of the most powerful. His su- 
remacy was felt, both in its good and its evil 
"Asequences. He suppressed the private wars 
“Ween the princes, and the high-way robbe- 


es, resulting from them. He established a 









“roy, with authority to settle ali controver- 
ARS of taat nature by a regular course of justice, 
tered no new fortified castle to be built, 
“nO new tax or contribution to be imposed, 
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ut his. special permission. ‘These mea- 
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sures were all carried into effect by the energy, 
with which he provided for their execution, and 
by introducing that public security, which is 
one of the principal ends, for which human so- 
cieties are instituted ; he was the benefactor of 
all classes of his people. But, on the other 
hand, he oppressed the princes, by compelling 
some of them to sell their estates to him, and 
by levying heavy fines, as penalties upon others. 
At the same time, he burdened all the people 
by a permanent land-tax, from which, until then, 
they had always been exempt, and which they 
felt the more severely for its novelty. 
Yours, &c. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Jasper Dwight, alias Billy Duane, alias Wil- 
liam Dun, the libeller of Washington, and tite 
advocate of Tom Paine, and Jonathan Robbins, 
—this man from Clonmel, is very wroth with 
the judges and jury, who pronounced him a 
subject of his Britannic majesty, and he affects 
to consider their adjudication as a stain on his 
character. Happily the public think just the con- 
trary ; it contemplates our hero as one of those 
adventurers, whom the convulsions of Europe 
have recently cast on the American shores,— 
as justly odious to his native government, and 
without any title to favour from ours; as en- 
joying the benefit of our laws, but impatient 
under their controul. 

But our would-be-citizen has ‘had his mind 
so occupied with the prospect before him, with 
schemes of revolution and rapine in the new 
world, that he seems to have quite forgotten his 
old connections. We will therefore take the li- 
berty to recal his attention to “ tales of past 
times,” and torequest, he willreconcile his claim’ 
of American citizenship in 1801, to his profes- 
sions as a subject of George the third in 1795. 

‘< Qui metiuntur impudenter, hi suis 
Refellere ipsi se solent mendaciis.’’ 

We do not expect to raise a blush on his face, 
but we hope to put some of his dupes on reflect- 
ing, how far they are safe in taking their politi- 
cal faith from such an unprincipled vagrant. 

In the year 1795, there was a huge collection 
of-the swinish multitude, of coblers, tinkers, 
taylors, sweeps, and shoe-blacks, convened in a 
field near Copenhagen house, London, to deli- 
berate on the affairs of the British empire! At 
this meeting, our citizen was present, for such 
an irresistible penchant for disorder possesses 
the man, that although he had just shaken off 
his Calcutta chains, he could not absent him- 
self. With one accord, the rabble rout placed 
citizen William Duane in the chair. He ad- 
dressed the sovereign in a short but impressive 
spéech,-which was heard with as much atten- 
tion as could be expected from such an igno- 
rant and confused multitude, The subject of 





deliberation (if the term be proper), was cer€ain 
laws of the British parliament, to prevent or 
punish the crimes of felony and high treason; 
than which, nothing, most assuredly, could be 
more interesting to our hero and his brother 
plebeians. Modern patriots hate the restraint 
of laws : , 

‘“« What, shall de dogs our tricks prevent, 

‘¢ And bridle us wi’ government. 

“¢ Den every Irish sanscullotte 

“« May get de halter round his troat.” 

After a great deal of noise, in which no per- 
son could be understood, and a thousand mo- 
tions, each more absurd than the other, a de- 
gree of silence was obtained, and the chairman 
produced three addresses, which being read, 
were approved and signed by William Duane, 
chairman, and J. Ashley,* secretary, in behalf 
of themselves, and 400,000 other British sub 

jects. 

One of these papers was addressed ‘‘ TO THE 
KING’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY; in: which, 
the petitioners say: ‘* We assemble once more, 
called together by the strong sentiment of duty 
to ourselves, to our posterity, andto your majesty, 
to express, in a manner, at once firm and con- 
stitutional, the sense we entertain of, &c.”— 
‘6 Neither can we, consistently with that constz- 
tutional loyalty we profess, take leave of the 
subject, without reminding your majesty, &c.” 

Another was addressed, “ To THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, IN PARMIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED.” Inthis, they say, §¢ We should 
deem ourselves inexcusable, if we neglected the 
opportunity of a solemn appeal to each of the 
respective branches of the legislature, to testify 
our deep sense of the threatened invasion of our 
Liberties, aud to remind our legislators of the sa- 
cred duties of reciprocal obligation, that must 
ever exist between the government and the peo- 
ble.”* 

The third and last was addressed, “* To THz 
HONOURABLE THE GOMMONS OF GREAT-BRI- 
TAIN, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED;” in which, 
the petitioners declare: ‘‘ We approach you 
with constitutional reverence, and British firm- 
ness, to conjure you, not to drive the people of 
this distressed and irritated nation to such des 
pair, as the adoption of the coercive system in 
agitation (meaning the law to punish thieves 
and rebels), we are firmly persuaded, in the end, 
must inevitably produce,” , 

Remarks. Each of these papers, as might be 
expected, breathes that spirit of defiance, and 
audacity, which conspirators generally feel, 

‘when they think that the explosion of their plot 
is just at hand, and they are pretty confident of 
success: yet they contain a coniession of the 
petitioners being British subjects, as well as of 
the allegiance they justly owed to the British 
government. ‘They were all read and signed 

* This citizen fled afterwards to France, and took a cone 

mission under the directory. * 
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by William Duane, as his own act and deed, as 
well 4s those of 400,000 other British subjects, 
present or absent, confined, or running at large ; 
and they must be considered as an irrefragable 
proof of the propriety, justice, and legality of 
the judgment, delivered in the court of the Uni- 
ted States against him. In the year 1795, he 
was a British subject, by his own confession, 
though a seditious one, and had he stayed at 
home, he might, perhaps, have been hanged as 
such. Since that period, he has not acquired 
the right of citizenship inAmerica. He there- 
fore must stillbe considered as an alien, and, un- 
til he is metamorphosed, as a dangerous and 
turbulent one, that should be closely watched. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTERS ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LI- 
TERATURE, FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT 
ABROAD. 

[ Analysis of Hauterive’s book continued. ] 


‘The observations, with which the fourth chap- 
ter of Mr. Hauterive’s book is introduced, have 
some foundation, though by no means precise 
or accurate. He first says, that governments 
scarcely ever know the real causes, which im- 
pel them to war, that the secret impulse scarce- 
ly ever agrees with the immediate spur, and, 
particularly, that no one nation discerned the 
true causes of the present war, or foresaw its 
consequences, and none can yet conjecture what 
will be its issue. 

But notwithstanding this; notwithstanding 
the examples of trivial, unforeseen, and acci- 
dental incidents, which alone have had the pow- 
er of terminating all the great wars in Europe, 
for a century and a half, the I'rench secretary is 
persuaded that the European cabinets are all at 
once about to grow wise, that they will “ not 
leave to some fortuitous event, such as the ac- 
cidental death of this or that prince, or minis- 
ter, Or to some despicable incident, such as the 
success or failure of a court intrigue, or, in fine, 
to some terrible catastrophe, such as that of a 
sudden revolution, operated by the impression 
of the calamities of war too long continued, the 
hononr of establishing in Europe a red political 
balance, of founding a system of public law, 
conformable to the correspondence of the situ- 
ation of their respective rights and interests, of 
calming the turbulent and rancorous passions, 
and of putting, at length, an end to the effusion 
of human blood.” 

He is not only convinced of this approaching 
reformation in the wisdom of Europe, but he 
thinks the example of the wondrous transition 
from the depth of distress and calamity to the 
height of prosperity and glory, experienced by 
France, in the course of a single year, will prove 
a powerful inducement to all the governments 
of Europe, whose situation so exactly resembles 
that of France, at the period when her present 
first magistrate landed from Egypt, to try the 
same expedient, which she has found so success- 
ful; to put, like her, “ their destinies into the 
hands of one, who has himself an high destiny 
to fulfil,”” and to receive from the first consul, 
the system of public law, so necessary for their 
peace, and which he, with such disinterested 
rmpartiality, will, with the aid of his secretaries, 
prepare for them. 

You remember the story of the worthy, 


though decayed Frefich noblemap, who ofered | tion of which her frst efforts im the present war lL 
: ; ‘ 
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to devote himself and his family, with all their 
disinterested impartiality, to the good of the 
United States, as their king. ‘The minister of 
the French department of foreign affairs is here 
equally magnanimous in his views towards the 
Europeans, and offers himself as the legislator 
of a new national law for the benefit of the 
world. The proposal is, indeed, not quite so 
plainly and openly made, and the author of the 
book might imagine it would not be perceived 
by the public, that in this proposal, the first con- 
sul’s name was Only a veil for his own, and that, 
instead of the victor of Marengo, it was, in 
truth, himself; he was offering to be the new 
Confucius or Zoroaster of all the nations. It 
is, however, very perceptible that such is the 
tendency of the writer’s argument, and that the 
salutary system he so kindly recommends, has 
the merit of being his own. 

After the introduction to this chapter, the 
title to which professes to state the re/alive si- 
tuation of France, with regard to her enemies, the 
reader is favoured with the political system of 
France, relative to those powers; and, indeed, 
the whole book would more properly be called 
the political system, than the State of France. 
Here the author expressly sets aside the consi- 
deration of the sztuation of France as a power 
at war, and tells us that ** by the system of war, 
he means only the connected and collective 
view of the political “ principles, which serve 
as guides to a nation in her purposes of attack 
and defence, and the different alternatives of 
federation and neutrality, which she considers 
as forming the perspective of her future rela- 
tions with the states against which she is now 
(September 1800) in arms.” 

The warlike system of France, he then pre- 
mises, is very simple. France has, in her own 
view, nonatural enemies ; she desires the ruin of 
none of the powers with which she is at war, but 
onty the establishment of regulations topreserve 
and limit their respective rights and hers. In 
this, there is an appearance of moderation, and, 
perhaps, it is not altogether destitute of truth. 
In judging the policy of Franee, not by the pro- 
fessions of benevolence and philanthropy, which 
so easily fiow from the pen, but by her acts, 
and by the measures, which the expounder of 
her system unfolds and urges, we shall find that 
the genera/ principle, upon which she proceeds, 
is rather to divide and weaken all other powers, 
than to destroy them. Intheir destruction she 
has no immediate interest, and she may have 
prevailing motives for preserving some of the 
materials for future war and devastation. She 
only wishes to see them all reduced within such 
limits, that she may have it in her power at any 
moment, when it may suit her purposes, to de- 
stroy them, as she did Venice, to devour them 
as she did Geneva, or to pass, at pleasure, from 
an alliance de gure with the prince, to an alliance 
de facto with the country, as she did with the 
king of Sardinia. For thus much of modera- 
tion, the arguments of Mr. Hauterive must be 
admitted to prove that the French system ought 
to be credited. 

That they prove no more, I think you will 


}be convinced upon perusing the remainder of 


this chapter. There is, says he, or at least there 
ought to be, a general balance of Europe, com- 
nosed of several partial balances, such as the 
political balance of the North, of Italy, of Ger- 
many, and of the southof Europe. France%s 
placed in the centre of this last, to the restora- 








were devoted, as by her victories she had the Ill «ce 
glory and happiness of accomplishing. The g 


: . 4 ; tne 
partial balance then, of which France is aft once 1 


the pivot and the princzpal lever is completed. HM of « 
But all the other partial balances are broken MM:; | 
and France has a secondary and remoter inte MMM rea 
rest in their restoration. For the interests of MM no 
the partial balance are objects of necessity, nop MM j 
of choice; they immediately affect the saf Th 
of the state, and the alliances of which the 

consist are indispensable. The case is differen 
with regard to the alliance between France ang 
the principal levers of the other balances ; thes. 
she is at liberty to form according as her ingjj, 
nations or circumstances may direct, and a 
they are not necessary to her, and can be of mp 
great use to her, #é is the interest of the several 
powers, who struggle against each other for pres 
dominance in their respective balances, to bjg 










against each other for the favours of a l’rench abl of 


lance. 









In granting these favours, it is intimated 
without scruple, that France will be guided, ra. 
ther by the estimate of the price offered, thay 
by the moral appreciation of the®bject for whichk 
her co-operation may be required. She is re. 
presented, for instance, as equally ready to ally 
herself with ‘lurkey, against the projets 0 
dismemberment, supposed to be formed by 
other powers, or with these other powers to 
concert the dismemberment of Turkey. And des 
among these powers, she says by this her inter. 
preter, to Russia—* Ii you consider Turkey 


as a prey to be divided, my alliance will make” 
the best share fall to you. Lf, as a ftiend, whose me 
impotent old age is to be spared, my alliance it 


will be better than any other to help you in fos. 
tering her dotage. In my own opinion this 
plan would be most just and liberal, but here gy 
am ready to join efforts with you for the exe 


cution of either.” Never did nightly street. ef 
walker, solicit the lewdness of every passing P 
stranger, with a more shameless brow, a more 
} lascivious eye, amore painted cheek, ora more F 
venal heart. % 


So confident does the author seem of success, re 
in holding out such an alluring temptation to ev 
Russia, that he assumes, by anticipation, thegiil re 
privilege of long established friendship, andj of 
proceeds to give her much serious advice. Hemi Sp 
particularly recommendsteher: 1st, To bridiei pr 
her ambition, and instead of making foolishi ca 
conquests upon her neighbours, to civilize her Si 
distant provinces, and improve her internal ad in 
ministration. 2d, To divide herself into twom ha 
empires,making Moscow the seat of government m 
for one and Petersburg the capital of the other Mj of 
This, he says, would be the very highest pitchyy I’ 
of wisdom. 3d, To open her ports to alla co 
tions, to carry on her own commerce, and takeg vi 
it out of the hands of the English, to increase a q 
her population and multiply her productions. Mj th 
4th, ‘To pay her debt of civilization to the other A 
powers of Europe, by setting them examples off? 
justice and moderation. Upon these terms) 
he promises that “ Russia shall maintain them fe 


| balance of the north, while France shall guarat hs 


tee that of the south, and their cencert shall en-fi si 
sure that of the whole universe.” These pre 
cepts consist of two very distinct and differett ee 
parts, the one, political morality, which Russ!% Uy 
he knew, would heed about as much as he ¥ 
lued it himself, and the other, changes 12 the 
system of government, the effect of which woulda «: 
inevitably be to weaken and divide twe of thoseay & 
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‘eat powers, whom France desires‘not to ruin, 
{ne Russian and British empires. 

But the great theme of those, who are fond 
of expatiating upon the moderation of France, 
‘;her conduct towards Austria, and as it has 
yeally been the instance in which there is the 
most plausibility for maintaining such a doctrine, 
is very triumphantly used by Mr. Hauterive. 
The treaty of Campo Formio is his text ; and 
he sets forth, with great emphasis, how advan- 
fageous it was to Austria, and what a mass of 
conquests France gave up, merely to reserve for 
herself, a trifle like the Netherlands, ‘ which 
were so absolutely necessary for her future 
safety, and to restore the balance of power, be- 
ween the great powers, which the improvi- 
dence of the old French government had suffer- 
ed to be broken more than a century ago.” 

But how far can a fair inference be drawn, 
ef moderation, from a restoration of one half 
her conquests, to keep the other half? Is it not 
the moderation of a highwayman, who, after 
robbing the traveller’s purse,returns him half its 
gatents? How far can France’s moderation 
and equity be inferred, from her having given 
Venice to Austria, as indemnity for the loss of 
Belgium and the Milanese? Is it not the mo- 
deration and equity of a highwaym@n, who robs 
and murders.one traveller, to make compensa- 
tion for what he has taken from another? ‘The 


destruction of Venice, indeed, is considered by | 


the author, as an affair of so very little conse- 
quence, that he thinks it not worth mentioning, 
and that it may be slurred over, by merely say- 
ing, “« Venice no longer existed.” “The trans- 
action is, however, so recent, that the memory 
ofthe reader will easily supply the omission of 
the pamphleteer, and a whole volume of pane- 
pyric upon the justice and generosity of France 
atthe peace of Campo Formio, would but ill 
elace, from any virtuous mind, the fmpression 
to which these four words, Venice no longer exe 
isted, must carry back its recollections. 

In the attempt to justify the conquests of 
France, which she reserved to herself by the 
same peace, the labour, the ingenuity, the dis- 
tegard to fact, and the failure of proof is equally 
evident at amoment’s serious Inspection. The 
reasons alleged are, because since the peace 
of Westphalia, Austria has grown strong, and 
Spain has grown weak; because England has 
grown rich, and Holland has grown poor; be- 
cause Prussia has become a great power, and 
Sweden a small one; because Russia has come 
info the circle of European nations, and Poland 
has gone out of it; ~because the dismember- 
ment of Turkey had been projected, and that 
of France talked of in newspapers; and because 
France had, in all this time, acquired, on the 
continent of Europe, only.two additional pro- 


Vinces, for which she had given more than ade- | 


{uate compensation, and a few cities, to which 
the treaty of Westphalia had given her claims. 
All this, he thinks, so clear a justification of 

rance, for securing to herself ** an ameliorat- 
€d system of limits, @ more extensive, more de- 


densive, and safer boundary,” that he regrets 


‘Wing spent so much time upon the discus- 
“ion, 

I should regret spending much time toc onsi- 
fer it. If any man can believe, that, in the year 
1792, the relative weight of France, in the ba- 
sice of European power, was smaller than in 

‘year 1648, he must know nothing of France, 
tt of French history ; and if any man can ima- 
Ne that the river Rhine is a more defensive | 


as 
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and safer frontier, than a three-fold wall of 
strong fortresses, let him ask Mr. Hauterive 
himself, who wiil tell him that ** from the com- 
mencement of the last century, the situation of 
France has always been unattackable.” 

The rest of the chapter relates to the system 
of France, with regard to England, and though 
it begins with the usual professions of modera- 
tion and liberality, the author, who jis generally, 
at least cool and dispassionate, no sooner enters 
upon the subject than he loses his temper. He 
draws a very highly coloured picture of the 
commercial prosperity of England, and in his 
eyes, every item of her wealth is a crime against 
all the four quarters of the globe. ‘To him the 
English nation are only a pedlar-people, (une 
peuple marchand ) their enterprize is usurpation, 
their energy rapaciousness, their persevering 
activity insolent encroachment, their credit ty- 
ranny, thear benevolence speculation, and their 
universal trade universal oppression.» Such an 
irresistible impulse urges him to poison every 
thing English, that he ridicules the exertions 
maile in England to discourage and abolish the 
slave trade, and makes it a reproach that * the 
doctrines, which have disorganized the French 
islands, originated in England.”? She is sus- 
pected, he says, of aiming at an universal com- 
mercial domination. Then, again, he says, she 
has already established it, and calls for a con- 
cert of all the nations to break it down, for if 
they will not, France will do it alone. Upon this 
part of the book, I shall, perhaps, say more at 
some future day. 

Yours, &c. 
== 


%, 
AMUSEMENT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Mr, OLpDsGHooL, 

I am a constant reader, and, with few excep- 
tions, as constant an admirer of your paper.— 
The opinions, which it inculcates in politics, in 
morals, in literature, and in religion, are ortho- 
dox and classical; the severe language of ad- 
monition is softened into the voice of easy 
friendship, and the substantial edifice of moral 
truth is approached through the light and airy 
porticoes of elegantgaiety. For the noble pur- 
poses, which I am fond of ascribing to your 
work, it has always been my opinion, that ethi- 


} cal solemnity, and broad humour, are equally 





improper. The morals of the world are little 
mended by metaphysical disquisition. With 
deep reasoners, as with keen sportsmen, the 
pleasure is in the pursuit, and the moment of 
success is the period of enjoyment ; intellectual 
exercise, or the titillation of applauded skill, is 
their only incitement, and the exulting philoso- 
pher, contenting himself with the brush, relin- 
quishes chearfully the rest of the game. ‘The 
majority of the world, indeed, have little lei- 
sure, and still less inclination, or talents for in- 
tricate argument; truth must present herself 
before them in dazzling nakedness, for they are 
too ignorant, or too aukward, to unclasp her 
zone, or to raise the veil which conceals her 
modest beauties. 

On the other hand, the noble efforts of the, 
moralist are weakened by that wit, which excites 
laughter, ‘he greatest of your predecessors, 


Mr. Oidschool, has given his decided opinion 
against that broad mirth, which “ the face of 
folly weavs ;”’ and, perhaps, in all Ins endeavours 
as an essayist, there is not a single passage 
baat would distort the visage with laughter, 
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or force a vulgar bray frorm the lungs of his 
readers. But while he shuns this extreme, un- 
graceful in my opinion, and unwise, he gives 
full latitude to chastened, yet easy wit, a vein 
of sportive gaiety and humour runs through his 
writings, at which the soul smiles, without the 
gross illustration of the body. It was from 
having dipped this evening into a volume of the 
Spectator, that venture to communicate to you 
some thoughts which occurred in the course of 
my reading, and which may perhaps be honour- 
ed by an admission into the Port Folio. There 
is scarcely a meridian in the ocean of life, un- 
visited and unnoticed by Mr. Addison ; if he 
has not fathomed its greatest depths, his fhore 
useful efforts have noted its shallows, and point- 
ed out its rocks and quicksands to the unwary 
voyager; the great outlines of right and of 
wrong had been long laid down, but the old 
philosophers, elevated between earth and hea- 
ven, were too far removed from the common 
business of the world to mark the operation of 
the humbler passions; and, while they instruct- 
ed us to bear our own evils with stoical apathy, 
they steeled us equally against the misfortunes 
of others : but the genius of Addison pervaded 
every recess of social life; the fop was taught 
to blush at his follies} and the prude at her ill 
nature ; the midnight orgie, and the morning 
coterie, were exposed and ridiculed ; the wild- 
ness of appetite, and the irregularities of tem- 
per, were corrected, and morals ameliorated, as 
manners became polished, and sentiment pre- 
vailed. 

But, while the Spectator prescribed laws to 
the toilet and the drawing room; to the chapel 
and the theatre, he left unnoticed the great 
scene of social converse; and, from dislike, or 
casual omission, neglected to regulate the so- 
ciety of the bottle. When it is considered how 
many hours of almost every day are thus de- 
voted, much of the happiness of life must de- 
pend upon the establishment of proper and effi- 
cacious systems of Bacchanalian polity. As I am 
what the world calls along sitter, and love a 
cheerful, but temperate glass, my thoughts have 
been prettysmuch directed to the subject, and I 
have employed myself in preparing an institute 
for the conduct of those inspired hours, which 
are now too often squandered im hot-blooded 
disputation, or disgraced by gross and un- 
manly ribaldry; wasted in the long-winded 
harangues of monopolizing egotism, or passed, 
with blushing solicitude, and breathless sus- 
pence, in watching the abortive pangs of hu- 
mour, struggling towards parturition. But as 
these pandects, and the introductory observa. 
tions, are of considerable length, and as my 
epistle is already of unreasonable compass, I 
shall defer the expansion of my system to ano- 
ther letter. If this should succeed in obtaining 
your favour I shall from time to time trouble 
you with communications, in which, I trust, 
Mr, Oldschool, you will use your discretionary 
power, to alter, to polish, or to curtail. 

; Bizo, 
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THE MAMMOTH. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHoor, vat 


I have always been an advocate for the claims 
of that illustrious portion of our federal union, 
which has lately placed a sage of its own at the 
head of our affaigs. Like him, I have labored, 
(but in secret) to refute the arrogant doctrines 
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of the proud naturalists of Europe, which mea- 
sured the mental and physical powers of the in- 
habitants of this continent on an inferior scale, 
and even curtailed of a great portion of its anti- 
quity, the epocha of its population and settlement. 
It is to the latter of these points, that I have 
directed the greatest attention; and I cannot 
but hail that kind of prophetic spirit, (if I may 
so call this penetration into the recesses of long 
past ages) with which the free sons of Virginia 
challenge the lofty title of the Ancient Domi- 
22CaN. 

It would be a sufficient answer to the jealous 
prejudices of the New-Englanders, (I beg your 
pardpn, Mr. Oldschool; but you are superior 
to the weaknesses of your countrymen) who 
contented to date the period of their existence 
from the colony of Plymouth, slavishly merge 
their anterior pretensions in the mass of Old 
England, and meanly share in the character 
and exploits of the Alfreds, the Edwards, and 
the Henrys of, that oppressive and oppressed 

~sland—it wouldbe sufficient, I say, to do away 
iheir claim to priority of establishment, by the 
very name of Virginia, which formerly em- 
braced the whole extent of our coast. Lut I 
go far. beyond that modern era, and trace the 
existence of our ancestérs, in the night of the 
most remote antiquity. 

It was with particular pleasure, therefore, 
that, in pursuit of this favourite object, I lately 
met with a passage in one of Plautus’s plays, 
(the Menechmus) which throws the strongest 
light on a most striking feature of the Virginia 
character, and establishes, at once, our claim to 
a considerable antiquity. 

[ allude, sir, to that practice, vulgularly known 
by the name of gouging, by which, the enlight- 
ened portion of my countrymen know no better 
way of showing that they are so, than by depriv- 
ing their neighbours of light: as if (to speak 
vhilosophically) the quantity of illumination re- 
maining the same, its intensity were in the in- 
verse ratio of the number of eyes, which receive 
it. The passage in Plautus is that where Me- 
nzchmus, being. soured by some persons who 
thought him mad, his slave Messenio exclaims 
to him * Eripe oculum isti, ab humero qui te 
tenet, here, te obsecro. 

Menechmus. Jeneo ego huie oculum. 

Messenio. ace ut oculi locus in capite appa- 
real. 

Now, Mr. Oldschool, on this fact, I found 
what I am going to explain to you, and, in using 
the superior lights of that great sage, who from 
his throne, distributes pensions and places, and 
vaccine matter, you will, Iam sure, be charm- 
ed with the happy coincidence of all the parts, 
which add support and beauty to each other, 
and to the whole fabric. 

Menechmus was born in Sicily, and the 
learned reader will recollect, that this island, 
somewhat before the age of Plautus, was con- 
quered, andin a certain degree colonized, by 
the Carthaginians. But, as no vestige of the 
Virginian custom is to be found among the pre- 


@ | sebjoin a free translation, for the benefit of the young 
gentlemen of William and Mary college, who may never 
have ventured beyond Terence. 

Master. J entreat thee, tear out the eye of that man, who 
holds thee by thy shoutder. 

Men. J bave hold of vis eye. 

Mess. Make the societ apppear in his head. 

A perfec: description of g and I observe by the 
way, thartl 


aging : 
e slave, like his uncivilized black fellows of 
the present day, contents himself withing his fists, and 
Jeaves, wilh becoming cefevence, tae sublimer practice to 
his master, ; 
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sent inhabitants of Sicily, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that it was introduced by the Cartha- 
ginians, from Africa. No school-boy is igno- 
rant that the latter were a colony of the ‘lyri- 
ans, and the coasts of Syria and Phenicia were 
naturally peopled by the early races that mi- 
grated from the plains of Chaldza, after the 
confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of the 
posterity of Noah. 

But what has this to do with Virginia? ex- 
claims the impatient reader. I proceed, Mr. 
Oldschool, with my system. 

You are aware, that the word Mammoth, 
rendered more celebrated by the illustrious la- 
bours of our President, is Hebrew or Chal- 
dean. It is Behemoth, in the common tran- 
slation, and I am afraid I must inform my 
worthy fellow-citizens, who seldom study the 
Bible, that Job, who mentions this monster, 
was a native of Chaldea, and dwelt in that 
country. 

As the people of those early ages possessed 
few mechanical jaids for the diminution of la- 
bour, it is probable that the aspiring persons, 
who conceived the mighty work of a tower, 
reaching to heaven, availed themselves of the 
labours of this enormous animal in the execu- 
tion of the stupendous work. 

But when it was suspended by the miraculous 
confusion of tongues, the workmen dispersed in 
every direction, in greater or smaller numbers 
as they found more or fewer to whom they could 
communicate theirintentions.—Some were stop- 
pedin their flight on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and became great mariners and traders, 
as the Phenicians.—Some with a bolder ima- 

° ° ¥ 
gination, possessed themselves of the Mam- 
moths, and striking off in a direction E. N. E. 
or N. E. by E. 1-2 E. (I will not stand upon a 
few degrees) traversed the continent of Nor- 
thern Asia, where the bones of the Mammoth, 
as in Siberia, are still to be found, and arriving 
at the famous strait Which divides the two con- 
tinents, waded over without difficulty to the A- 
merican shore. Here they dispersed themselves 
over our Northern Worild,and withan instinctive 
sagacity, admirably adapted to that law of their 
nature, which according to the sage of Monti- 
cello, has kept them out of the tropical climates, 
they came no farther to the South than Virginia 
and the Carolinas. These Countries lie between 


the same parallels of latitude with the plains of 


Chaldea from which they set out, andthus Mr. 
O. moral, physical, and geographical proofs 
wonderfully conspire tothe establishment of my 
opinion. 

Minor proofs, indeed, croud upon me from 
every side ; even while I survey from my garret 
window, the splendid capitol of Richmond 
(which, as you know, was built from a plan of 
the famous Maison Quarrée of Nismes given 
by our president) what, but a decided predilec- 
tion for the mode of building at Babel, could 
have induced us to prefer brick to stone? and 
whatbut the original’perversion of ideas, arising 
from the confusion of languages, could have 
made us turnthe building topsey turvy, and then 
call it an imitation of the square house at Nis- 
mes? 

A mere verbal critic, Mr. Editor, dazzled by 
such an assemblage of evidence, and observing 
our Immoderate fondness for pork, might im- 
mediately pronounce us te be descendants oi 
Ham. But, sir, the dignity of my theory dis- 
dains such jingling aid; I will, however, ob- 
serve that this very attachmeyt to the hog, 





proves that our ancestors migrated from Babe 
before the institution of the Mosaic code, *s 
even the time of Abraham? 

True blood, Mr, Editor, never lies. Yoq 
may expel nature with a fork, as Horace oh 
serves, but’ she will whip between the prong, 
and shew herself again at the handle. ‘hus, 
Virginian is alway a Virginian. Ship him, o 
let him change his coat as he pleases, siill he 
discovers the buckskin; and whether he prog 
poses to enlighten mankind by pulling out the 
eyes, whether he is employed inturning a hougg 
topsey turvy, or overturning a governmeny 
still every action smacks of Babel, and he is ag 
perverse and as high-minded as if he were onth 
top of the tower, and in his imagination, soar, 
ing toheaven. Onthe same plains from whid 
his ancestors galloped away on the mammo 
a famous tyrant of antiquity elevated an idg 
and commanded all nations to fall down befo 
it. History has not recorded whether he de 
molished the statue before or after the period 
when the anger of heaven had transformed him 
into a beast. But I fear my countrymen, the 
sovereign people (at least as great a tyrantas 
their kinsman, Nebuchadnezzar), will never 
overthrow the idol they have set up, till heaven, 
leaving them perfect beasts for a season, shall 
condescend, its its goodness, to restore them 
once more to their right minds. 

Ba BELLOPHILOS, ~ 

Richmond, July 14, 1801. 

= 
; CRITICISM. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


STRICTURES ON TYE REPLY OF MR. YEPFERSON % 
THE REMONSTRANCE OF THE MERCHANTS OF NEM 
HAVEN. 

It hasbeen so much a fashion with persons, 
belonging to a certain political sect, to extol 
every thing, which comes from the pen of Mn 
Jefferson, as a model of correctness and ele 
gance, that we hope it may not be deemed im. 
proper or useless, to examine the justness of such 
an opinion. With this view, we shall proceed to 
select, ftom his late reply to the New-Havenres 
monstrance, numerous instances of composition, 
which in our opinion are at variance with al 
most every rule of good writing, and offend 
equally against purity, propriety, and precision 

“© Purity of style is defined to consist in the 
use of such words, and in such construction of 
phraseology, as belong to the idiom of the lan 
guage, which we speak, in oppposition to words 
and phrases that are taken from other lam 
guages, or that are ungrammatical, new coined, 
or used without proper authority.” 

To begin with the ungrammatical: “ Wheat 
the public sentiment declared itself, and burst 
open the doors of honor and confidence to thos¢ 
whose opinions they more approved.”. They? 

What? the antecedent is sentiment. ‘ Out 

Franklin was the ornament of human nature 

He may not be able” &c. Here Franéiin is the 

antecedent to Ae, but the writer means old Mr, 

Bishop. ‘ If the will of the nation, manifested. 

by thezr various elections:” Here it may be said 

that their is correct, because the antecedent 184 

noun of multitude, and may take the plural; 

but “whenever thenounof multitude sugges 
not the zumber it represents, but exhibits to the 
mind the whole as an entire thing, the verb oF 
pronoun ought to be in the singular.” “ Pere 

-ons appointed inthe last moments of an adminis 

raition, not for és own aid, but to begin a carect 








bel, im at the same time with their successors :” Here 
the “ public functionary” having used one pro- 
qoun in the singular, and another in the plural, 
Yous gad made both to agree with the same antece- 
“obdmmdent, we are in no hazard of doing him injus- 
Nggmmtice in asserting, that there is a violation of 
Us aMcrammar, Inasmuch as both cannot be right. 
, OM J lament sincerely that unessential differ- 
| helMences in Opinion should have been deemed suf- 
{cient to interdict half the society from the 
right of blessings of self-government.” Here 
the auxiliary is improperly inserted; the sense 
excludes the word should. 

Of words new coined, or used without proper 
gthority, we find the following ;—/unctzon- 
vies; illy ; displacements ; procedure, as used in 
gnew sense. 


Propriety of language is preserved by sup- 
plying words that are wanting, notusing the same 
word too frequently, nor in different senses, 
and by avoiding unintelligible expressions, and 
uch words and phrases as are not adapted to 
our Meaning. 


1. Words wanting. ‘ A constitutional right, 
often useful, sometimes necessary, and , will al- 
ays be respectfully acknowledged by me.” 
ict propriety requires one which to introduce 
the last member of thesentence. ‘ Should this 
appen in event, be assured I will do in it what , 
shall be just and necessary :”? the words, zm my 
ndement, are wanting. ‘¢ Exhortations to har- 
mony,&c. andto, respect for the equalrights,&c. 
here »zuzéntain, or some word of similar import 

isnecc ssary. ‘¢ Nearly the whole , offices of the 

Jnited States ;?? properly whole number of off- 

es. “ Doesit violatetheirequalrights to assert , 

Y “Bone rights in the majority also?” We cannot as- 
EW“ Beria right, but the existence of aright. “ Those 
ho-e Opinions, theymore approved” , correctly 

ONS approved of.” ** Mr. Goodrich was one of 
XO hese, 2? ‘The antecedent is so far distant, and 
Mri. many other nouns intervene, that the word 
elee persons should have been added, and the pro- 
M-Hhoun should be those instead of these. “If a due 
such participation of office is matter of right, how’, 
dt0 Bre vacancies to be obtained.” Every reader 
ites Bmust be sensible, that the conclusion of this sen- 
1ONjMtence is lame and incorrect. If we insert these 
| ale Br ords previous to the concluding member ** how 
end Bit to be effected, and” we shall mend it; but it 
Ol MWould be better to throw the whole into some 
the Bother form, thus, *‘ If a due participation of 
0 Of fice is matter of right,” how is it to be obtain- 
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ever 


hem 


Se 


lane Hie? There are few vacancies by death, by resig- 
hs Nation none. 
ot 2. The use of the same words too frequently, 
rin diferent senses. —** He may not be able to 
he " perform in person all the details of his office: 
urst Mee if he gives us the benefit of his understand- 
ose Me &c. and takes care that all thedetatls are well 
my, Performed,” &e. This cacophony might easily 
Our ave been.avoided by a different arrangement, 
th mhich would have readily occurred toa good 
the Meter. “ This isa ainful office.” ‘The word 


Mri ifice had been used just before in the sense of 
ted Ma “Pozntment, and here it is used in the sense 
aid Na duty, 


isa f°» Unintelligible expressions. “ That it may be 
al; #'Own as much as possible on delinquency, on 
ests MN?PPTession, on intolerance, on anti-revolutionary 
the H““erence to our enemies.” What are we to un- 
of Meeetstand by the words in italick? What ene- 
ere BEMCs? What anti-revolutionary adherence? Nay, 
nis MBYHAt is the meaning of the word our in this 
cer ME’? Does it refer to the whole nation, or to | 
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2 political sect ? and which political sect, federal 
or anti-federal? ‘‘ I lament that unessential dif- 
ferences in opinion, should have been deemed 
sufficient to interdict half the society from the 
right and blessings of self-government.” What 
can Mr. Jefferson mean here by the words hai/ 
the society ? and what by the right and blessings 
of self-covernment? It is observable, that in 
every part of his reply he is studious to speak 
of his own political sect as the majority, and as 
they are now in power, he must be allowed to 
be correct ; but by the samerule, the other “ poli- 
tical sect”? must have been the majority when 
they were in power, and consequently his po/z- 
tical sect could not, at the time he is speaking 
of, be half the society. As to the other part of 
the sentence, the interdicting them from the 
blessings HA self-government, we are obliged to 
confess, that after all our research it transcends 
our Understanding. An individual is se/f-go- 
verned who governs himself, but a society is 
only se/f-governed when it is ruled by the ma- 
jority. The blessings of self-government there- 
fore, when speaking in relation to society, must 
be lost when the minority are not governed by 
the majority. But how are things to be ma- 
naged, when, as this sentence implies, the so- 
ciety is halved, or equally divided? Either one 
of the halves must obey the other one, which, 
according to our philosopher, is being znter- 
dicted the right and blessings of self-government, 
or the whole must lose that blessing and must 
hasten to dissolution and ruin. 

4, Such wards and phrases as are not adapted 
to our meaning. ‘* We must resort to other in- 
formation, which from the best of motives is 
sometimes incorrect.”” What he meansito say 
is, “ which, though given with the best of motives, 
is sometimes incorrect.” ‘*Could candor apply 
such a construction,” adopt is the word he ought 
to have used. ‘ He has under his care all the 
property, both real and personal of persons dy- 
ing.”. Does the President intend that the judge 
of probate in Connecticut, has under his care 
the property of persons in articulo mortés?. We 
have heard that a judge of probate has the pro- 
perty of persons deceased committed to his care, 
but never before of persons yet alive. ‘I pro- 
ceed in the operation with deliberation and in- 
quiry that it may zyyure the best men least.” 
Hereis avery unfortunate concurrence of words, 
but at present we shall only observe that the 
word énjure is, of all others, that identical one 
that ought to have been rejected, for this whole 
procedure of the functionary is altogether in- 
defensible, unless it be emphatically damnum 
ALIsQUE injuria. ‘1 proceed in the operation 
with deliberation and inquiry, that,” &c. and 
‘that it may be frown as much as possible on 
delinquency,” &c. But whoever heard before 
of throwing an operation? -‘* It would have 
been to me acircumstance of relief, had I found 
a moderate participation of office in the hands 
of the majority.” It might perhaps have been 
a sourceol pleasure, butot relzef it could not be; 
for that always implies a pre-existent state of 
pressure. ‘‘I shall correct the procedure, but, 
that done, return with joy to that state of things 
when the question concerning a candidate shall 
be, Is he honest?” &c. The word return here 
implies that there has already been such a@ sfate 
of things since Mr. Jeflerson came into office ; 
doubtless he only meant to say, turn to that state. 

Precision consists in exhibiting ncither more 
nor less, than am exact copy oi our ideas. ‘* Was 





it proper for him (Mr. Goodrich) to place him- 
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self in office, without knowing whether those, 
whose agent he was to be, could have confi- 
dence in hisagency?”? We can hardly believe 
that Mr. Jefferson meant precisely as he has 
expressed himself; for certainly he knew that 
Mr. Goodrich could not place himself in office, 
but what hedid mean it is difficult to conjecture. 
But there is another fault in this sentence, which 

ught properly to have been mentioned before : 
the word could is used instead of would. Mr. 
Goodrich certainly did know that those, whose 
agent he was to be, mightor could place the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity, but it is very 
true he did not know that they would do so, 
though, if report be true, he had some reason 
even to think they wou/d, at least if their own 
sssurances to that effect might afford a reason- 
able ground for belief—but with that, as verbal 
critics, we do not pretend to meddle. ‘“ I pro- 
ceed in the operation with deliberation, that it 
may injure the best men least.” Does the pre- 
sident mean to say that the depriving a man of 
office, shall, in its consequences, prove less in-« 
jurious to the dest man, than to his worthy» 
neighbour who also loses his office? if so, he has 
expressed himself precisely ; but if he means 
that his operations shall effect the smallest pos- 
sible number of the best men, he has not used 
apt words to express that idea, 


Having considered the style, with respect to 
single words and phrases, we proceed’to ex- 
amine it, with respect to the constrnction of sen- 
tences. 


CLEeARnEss is the first requisite in a perfect 
sentence, the want of which is owing, either to 
a wrong choice of words, or to a wrong arrange- 
ment of them. And it is an essential rule of 
arrangement, that words, or members of sen- 
tences, most nearly related, should be so placed 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. 
“ The knowledge of characters, possessed by a 
single individual is, ofnecessity, limited.”” Here 
characters, being the immediate antecedent of 
possessed, is most readily associated with it, and 
leads to a meaning different from that of the 
writer: knowledge is the antecedent here in- 
tended: by him; but then, again, in the next 
sentence, when he says * ‘l’o seek out the best, 
we must resort, &c”’ the antecedent intended 
for best, is characters. Nothing can be more 
loose than this kind of writing. 


Unity is the second requisite ; and, in order 
to preserveit, careshouldbe taken that the scene 
be changedon usas little as possible. We should 
notbe hurried from person to person! * Ji isnot 
indeed in the remonstrance that we find zt, but 
it (candor) leads to the explanation which that 
(remonstrance) calls for.” ~ “ Is it politicalin- 
tolerance [in the mayerzty] to claim a propor. 
tionate share in the direction of public affairs? 
Can they [the mznorzty] not harmonize in so- 
ciety,’ &e. ‘ With whom can they (displace 

nents) so justly begin as with persons appoint 
ed during the last moments of an administra 
tion, not for its own aid, but to begin a career 
at the same time with their successors, by whom 
they never had been approved, and who could 
scarcely expect from them a cordial co-opera- 
tion!” First, they is a pronoun agreeing will 
persons inthe eaily part of the sentence ; then 
who, which is coupled with they, is a pronoun 
agrecing, not with the same antecedent, but 
with successors; and then in them, the person is 
again changed upon us, in regular confitsion, and 
refers buck to the persons. 44 WOPSe COMI Le» 
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ed sentence than this is not easily to be found. 

StrexctH, which is the third requisite of a 
perfect sentence,is obtained by pruning itof allre- 
dundant wordsand members. ‘‘ The knowledge 
possessed by a single individual,” Why single? 
*¢ Should this happen in event, be assured I will. 
do in it what may be just, &e.”” ~The words zn 
event and in it are at best but unmeaning explc- 
tives. ‘* Not for its own aid but to begin a ca- 
reer at the same time with their successors.” It 
would indeed be difhcult to begin a career with 
their successors, unless both should set out at 
the same time. 

I might conclude by showing that the style of 
this pubic functionary is nut only defective in 
these essential qualities, but that it even wants 
that harmony or even flow of words which is 
gometimes a temptation to a neglect of correct- 
ness, though neither can ever compensate forthe 
want of it: but I have already trespassed_on the 
utmost limits, allowable toa newspaper essay. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to select a paper 

epf equal length, written by any person, belonging 
to any administration in this country (not ex- 
cepting the circular letter of the Genevois with 
his certification), which is liable to so many ob- 
jections in point of composition, as the one 
we have examined, and there are people among 
the less illiterate of his own political sect, who 
exclaim, ‘* Charming indeed! like every thing 
that comes from the hand of Mr. Jefferson!” 
The truth however is, that Mr Jefferson has no 
claim to the character of a fine writer. His 
Notes onVirginiathough adornedwith some beau- 
tiful passages, is in general loose and incorrect. 
Nothing whiclt ever appeared under his name 
is entitled to such credit as his official corres- 
pondence with Genet, more particularly the let- 
ter to Mr. Morris, the minister plenipotentia- 
ry of the United States with the republic of 
France. Doubtless the secretary framed the 
draughts of these letters, butif the style of them 
in their finished state is compared with that of 
his other writings, we shall soon discern such a 
decided superiority over the best of them, as is 
at first difficult to account for. But when we 
recollect who Was at that time associated with 
him in the administration, a ready solution oc- 
curs, and we distinctly discover Cami/ius, instead 
of the author of the Notes on Virginia. ‘The 
friends of Mr. Jefferson must ever regret that 
he suffered that correspondence ta pass for his, 
or that he ever publishedany thing else. He has 
long worn borrowed plumage—it is time to res- 
tore it to its true owner. 
BusBy. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 

Mh ceetacelahseehes “ We'll talk of news ; 

Vho loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS,” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

——That one may have an idea of the lying 
spirit, rash assumptions, and malignancy of ja- 
cobinism, the following paragraph is inserted 
from a paper in French pay,. published about 
the time that Mr. Harper’s exertions were most 
conspicuous in the cause of federalism. It oc- 
curs in areview of Munroe’s ** Defence.” 

“ The miserable chicanery of Mr. Harper, in 
defence of the conduct of America, sufficiently 
convinced us, that France had just grounds of 
bitter complaint against her adopted child and 
ally. This easy and clear narrative of facts, 
puts the matter out of all dispute. Mr. Mun- 
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government, which, in the midst of the warmest 
professions of general attachment to the new 
republic, had the baseness to form a treaty with 
Britain, in opposition to the interests of France, 
in the teeth of an existing treaty, with that 
country, and in contradiction to all the senti- 
ments it had professed for its ally.”-——The 
2d regiment has so gallantly distinguished it- 
self in the line, in the memorable contests in 
Egypt, that every particular concerning it, be- 
comes interesting. It was originally embodied 
as 4 militia, in favour of the house of Hanover, 
and consisted of the sons of the most respectable 
yeomanry in the highlands of Scotland; among 
whom the name of CampBELL was particularly 
celebrated. About sixty years ago, this regi- 
ment was incorporated into the line, and has 
ever been honoured by the post of danger and 
confidence. From the athletic form of itsmen, 
they have always been remarkable for the effect 
with which they used the bayonet, an instance 
of which occurred ia the landing in Egypt, for 
which service they were selected by the ever- 
to-be-lamented ABERCRoMEY. ‘his regiment 
is as remarkable for peaceable demeanour, en- 
durance of fatigue, and obedience to orders, as 
for that persevering intrepidity, of which it has 
recently displayed so glorious a proof; and we 
have no doubt, but that its conquest of the pre- 
tended IJnvincibles, will be followed by achiev- 
ments, equally honourable to their country and 
themselves. The following sarcasm, at the 
expence of a French scavan, is the legitimate 
ofspring of British good humour: Citizen Hum- 
blot, a member of the national institute, who 
has been sent to New-Barcelona, for what cause 
we cannot say, has written a letter to another 
member of the institute, in which he gives an 
account of his perils and hair-breadth escapes, 
that we have seldom seen equalled.—‘* For 
three months,” says the astronomer, forthat, we 
find, is the protession of this scavan, ‘“ have I 
slept in the woods, with tygers and serpents for 
ny bed-fellows, and during that period I have 
had at my dinner a crocodiie for my messmate !!”’ 
He then proceeds to a narrative of the marvel- 
lous, which sir John Mandeyille might envy, 
but which, we are convinced, he could not equal. 
‘¢ Among what a variety of the Indian race have 
I been !—all of them free—all of them govern- 
ing themselves, and all eating their neighbours ! 
I have seen a pigmy race, the Guiacas of Gehetta, 
among whom the tallest man was four feet two 
inches; i have visited the Otomacos, every man 
of whom eatsa pound and a half of clay per day ; 
and I have spent some time among the Marivi- 
tanos and Marguentares, who feed on pismires 
and resin !!”——Spain is convulsed with civil 
commotions. ‘lhe plotter is meditating his 
jacobinical mischief, and the daring conspirator 
draws his sword. Faction festers in the very 
heart of the capital, and a terrified court, dread- 
ing the loss of life, or the abridgment of power, 
has fled trom Madrid to Arragon. ‘This coun- 
try appears to be verging fast to that most dread- 
ful and hateful crisis, a revolution. AJl the 
seeds of discontent and rebellion, germinate 
fast, and an abundant crop of misery will appear. 
“The harvest wili be great, and the labourers of 
destruction not few. It is mournful to reflect 
upon the caprice of the giddy multitude, the 
despezate wickedness of jacobinical man, and 
the tendency of all human greatness to dissolu- 
tion. Could the discernment of a cardinal 
Ximenes, or the lofty spirit of the fifth Charles, 





roe shews the pitiful deceit of the American have foreseen, that the high-minded Castilian 

























would have dwindled into a vassal of a mo 
strous republic, the monk, and the Monarch 
would have earlier preferred, to the care of 4, 
nation, the gloom of a cloister, and the gp, 
vent of St. Just. In the present situation o¢ 
Spanish politics, tainted by much Gallic corrys 
tion, there is no safety in passiveness, or in timid 
councils. The grandee and the priest m 

come boldly forward, and in league with the 
court, set themselves in battle array against th 
malecontents! Decisive spirit, and sharp sword 
can alone destroy the Gallic demon,———Th, 
merry humour of the London editors finds co, 
stant aliment in the singular eccentricities of the 
country. In the “ Daily Oracle,” we read the 
following :—Lately a country curate in Norfolk. 
who had several miles to go to preach, and per 
form divine service, having mounted the pulp; 
found that he had lost his sermon. It was t 
far to send for another, and he durst not trustt, 
his own abilities for delivering an extempor 
discourse. After a little hesitation, he addre 
sed his congregation, as follows:—‘* My deg 
brethren, J have lost my sermon; but Lam & 








termined you shall be mo Josers by the accidentiiiiihels 
for I will come down into the reading desk, and 
give you a chapter of the New Testament, worth 
twenty such sermons !” 

DOMESTIC OCCURKENCES. D ES 





In factious times, particularly in new-born 
countries, where the reign of literary luxury,o 

the universal empire of information has not 
commenced, nothing can be more proper to ada y, 
monish, instruct, and guide, than well conduct 
ed newspapers. Among the valuable papers oi, 
this country, we rank the * Gazette of the 6 
United States ;” and, when we consider the 
utility of its contents, and the acuteness of im. 
detections, it is a circumstance of no ordina y 
pleasure, that such a paper is widely diffused 
advancing in popularity, and assuming a new’) 
and convenient form. We are led to these req 
marks, from the perusal of the Editor’s recenqgyp** 
address to the public. Rarely have we reada iT 
more manly, grave, well-toned, and decisiv nd 
detlaration. ‘Che editor comes forward, as theme” 
hour demands, with an intrepid front, with ei 
plicit language, with the sword of spirit, agg” 
with the power of an upright and honest inten 
tion. His “ Gazette for the country” willbe 
popular, operative, and convincing; it will ung. 
deceive the cajoled, and damp the pert. Suc. 
is Our confidence in the unquenchable zeal, and p 
persevering courage of the sound portion ofthe 
American community ; of the ANCIENT GEN 
TLEMEN ; Of the blest and over-ruling aristo 
cracy of genius, opulence, and principle, than! 
we have not a doubt, but in the issue, theygyr* 
will be more than conquerors, in this struggle 
with the baleful powers of hell and democracy’ 
The triumphing of Jefferson’s party will be bute" 
short ; men will wake from the dreams of Ape 
thy, and the darkness of delusion. Already them 
patience of many, even of the credulous agg" 
supine, is exhausted, and the enormous folly 

a federal constitution, warped and strained by 
French councils, and moulded by hands, no 
Only stained, but weak, is clearly seep, a0°RM 
loudly deprecated. The administration of 4M, 
philosopher will be stormy; old-fashioned pm™ 
ciples, energetic government, generous loyalty, 
and ‘¢ great quietmess,” will again adorn 20°ggin 
bless America. A morning paper quetes "aap 
maxim of De Witt, and adds, ‘ that it 1s We 


















gorthy the observation of Americans at this 
jaye” 
« To consider the commotions of the powers 
{the earth as so many opportunities to in- 
rease our wealth, and to be little inclined to 
jrop substances to catch at shadows.” This 
;such a selfish doctrine, as we should expect 
om the Rotterdam school, and, notwithstand- 
ng the authority of De Witt, is mean and 
icked- ‘To consider the convulsions of other 
guntries as increase of gain to ourselves; to 
ear the Chink of money, amid distant groans ; 
dto extract plenty from foreign famine, may 
yit the conceptions of a Dutchman, trampling 
m the cross at Japan, or excite the cupidity of 
ur domestic swindlers, but is unworthy a gen- 
fous and magnanimous people. We are po- 
itive this is not the general sentiment, and 
gust there are many who will always gainsay so 
se a doctrine. By a Boston merchant, 
ters have been received from his correspond- 
nt at Barcelona, advising of a report that five 
fipolitan cruisers have sailed on a cruise to 
ape de Gatt. [tis certain many Swedish ves- 
ls were captured there last year. 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
fROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEEs 


‘* For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 

Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

In the preface to the last edition of his poems, 
modern writer, .Coleridge, who is more dis- 
inguished for the originality of his thoughts, 
han for the correctness of his opinions, and who 
smore obedient to the nine, than to civil autho- 
ity, makes the subsequent striking declaration: 





“ T expect neither profit nor general fame by 
ny Writings; and I consider myself as having 
yen amply repaid without either. Poetry has 
hen to me its own “ exceeding great reward:” 
thas soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied 
ind refined my enjoyments ; ithas endeared so- 
itade ; and it has given me the habit of wishing 
0 discover the Good and the Beautiful in all 
lat meets and surrounds me.” 


Dr. Brain, somewhere in his lectures, talks 
i the moral sublime, and quotes the daring 
peech of the adventurous Cesar, to the timid 
ilot, tossed by the waves: — 

* Quid times, Cxesarem vehis.” 


The following modern instance of the above 
ty, found ina recent journal, will please the 
reader : 

An old German soldier having lost both his 
“ms in a severe battle, his commanding officer 
toposed to reward his bravery with a dollar. 

You certainly think, captain,” exclaimed the 
itteran, with becoming spirit, ‘ that I have 
nly lost my gloves!” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| Count Rumford has published No. 10, part 
» Of his Economical Essays. This is on the 
onstruction of kitchen fire-places, and kitchen 
tensils, with remarks and observations, relat- 
mg to the various processes in cookery, and 
Mposals for improving that most useful art. 

lhe “ Pursuits of Literature” has literally 
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run through eleven editions. The popularity 
of this work is exactly commensurate with its 
merit. Learning, truth, and virtue, never had 
an advocate more ardent thaw the unknown 
author of this invaluable book. His tone is that 
of Cato Minor, and his stile is of the augustan 
age. *¢ Frederick Latimer; or the History 
of a Young Manof Fashion,” is said to be above 
the common grade of romances. It will be re- 
marked, by the cautious inquirer, that we an- 
nounce no novels in this way, but such as are 
not only written with classical elegance, but re- 
plete with useful and virtuoussentiments. In 
‘¢ Frederick Latimer,” the vouthful enthusiast 
will find an excellent model of stile, and a so- 
ber mentor of conduct and behaviour.— A 
Dr. Perfect, of London, publishes what he calls 
Annals of Insanity. We think he would have 
full employment if he published such a book 
here. A record of ali the varieties of our fren- 
zy, would be at least ag prolix asthe French 
Encyclopedia, or the fifty ponderous tomes of 
the Academy of Inscriptions! Murphy, the 
venerable biographer of Garrick, intends, dur- 
ing the leisure of the summer, to unbend from 
more serious studies, by writing the life of the 
laughter-loving Foote, of whom Johnson ob- 
served, that in broad humour he was unequalled 
and irresistible. One of the most amusing 
books lately published in Paris, is the memoirs 
of Le Kain, the actor. They abound in dra- 
matic anecdotes and remarks. They include 
his correspondence with the greatest literary 
characters of his time. His son is the author, 
and the book finds a most flattering reception. 
A satirical view of London is just publish- 
ed, by an observer. 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit and the throne, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone. 

This work contains characteristics of the peo- 
ple of different nations, particularly the English, 
Scotch, and Irish, resident in London; anecdotes 
of some persons in high life notorious for dissi- 
pation ; animadversions on public amusements, 
literature, reviews; newspapers, quackery, man- 
ners, fashions, &c. 

‘¢ This idea is certainly very good one, and 
there is some skill in the arrangement and en- 
tertainment of the volume.”—Rritish Critic, 
for March, 1801. 

















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret, that “* The Rural Wanderer,” a 
moral and sprightly essayist, who had in some 
sort pledged himself toa regular correspondence, 
should wander from an implied engagement, 
and leave his readers to regret, that genius 
should ever tire in its ramble. We are solici- 
tous to read hi$ history of the forest, his specu- 
lations onthe shrubdery, and his fables of fowers. 
No one can more faithfully describe 


“ The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields.” 


and when we reflect on his various walks amid 
sylvan shades, and the fairies by moonlight, we 
are urged to exclaim 


** How now Spirit / whither wander you? 
Over hill, over dale, 
THorough brush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire? 
You do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moony sphere. 
I speak aright, 
You are that merry wanderer of the night. 


In the TaBLet, a small paper ofa short date, 
)devotedto miscellancous literature, and pubs 
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lished some time since in Boston, there occa- 
sionally appeared a writer, who called himself 
Proteus. His vein of writing, and his pow- 
ers of description and sentiment amply justified 
nis classicalcognomen. Weshould be delighted, 
if’he would appear in some of his charming 
forms in the Port Folio. He may vary his at- 
titude, as much as he please, and we shall regard 
even his vagaries, with an approving smile. 


The well written article, under the head of 
‘¢ Politics,” in the front page, deserves particu- 
larattention. It is acurious circumstance, that 
our countrymen were, for a moment, gulled in- 
to the belief, that William Dun was an Ameri- 
can citizen! It is still more strange, that wher 
the matter was sifted in a court of justice, re~ 
course should be had to vague testimony, and 
that for a season there should be a cloud of 
doubts on the question, is he an American or 
Irishman? For that the latter is the fact, and 
that he is a British subject, is most lucidly 
shewn by our sensible and manlyj{correspondent, 
who derives his facts from a book, common, 
enough, originally printed in London, in 1793, 
by some jacobin, who calls himself citizen Lee, 
and:sold, with other trash of the same stamp, 
and for the same detestable purposes, by ‘ Ri- 
chard Lee, No. 84, Mulberry-street, Philadel- 
phia!” This volume is now in the Editor’s 
possession, and it proves JJun’s country and 
citizenship, with all the force of a record. The 
pamphlet, which contains what our correspon- 
dent refers to, is intitled, ** Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of a Meeting of the People, in a field, 
near Copenhagen house, Thursday, Nov, 12; 
including the substance of the speeches of citi- 
zens Duane, Thelwall, Jones, &c. with the peti- 
tions to the king, lords, and commons, of nearly 
four hundred thousand. Britons, inhabitants of 
London and its environs, assembled together in 
the open air, to express their free sentiments, 
according to the tenure of the bill of rights, on 
the subject of the threatened invasion of their 
rights, by a convention bill. London, printed 
for Cztizen Lee, at the Tree of Liberty, &c. price 
Two Pence.” 


We deplore the silence of  P, D.” 


«© A Searcher of the Scriptures’ shall have 
his theory exhibited next week. 


We are anxious to hear from“ Demophilos.” 
The political productions of that writer are en- 
ergetic in their manner, and most laudable in 
their motive. 


The researching’‘reviewer of Boucher’s Ser- 
mons will adorn this paper, and instruct Ame- 
rica, by his learned reflections on any subject., 
It is earnestly desired that he would write co- 
piously, and communicate often. 


The hint from M. Microscope has been at- 
tentively read, and carefully considered. ‘The 
Editor thanks his correspondent, for the very 
urban manner, in which his wishes are convey- 
ed. But the alteration suggested, is impracti- 
cable. To print the political synopsis in ‘* dis- 
tinct paragraphs, each one beginning from the 
side of the column,” would demand so much 
room, that the pages of the Port Folio, already 
too few and narrow, would be insufficient to 
contain the numerous, and various articles, 
which its plan demands. The usual style of 


printing a summary, we believe, we have cares 
fully preserved. It is obvious, from the nature 





| of such an abridgment of the novelties of the 
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week, that its materials must be very hetero- 
geneous, and of the most multifarious kind. It 
is, at best, a sort of regular confusion ; no typo- 
graphical trick, in the exhibition of such dis- 
cordant matter, would alter its essence: ,ang, 


hence, the objection by Microscope, that the 





“< articles being only separated by a dash ; 
present but a confused mass to the eye,” is more 
specious than substantial. For “ distinct para- 
graphs” would not cure this confusion, and 
every reader must perceive,’ by intuition, ‘that 
the topics in the summary are generally uncon- 
nected, and that the dashes interposed, are plain 
indices of theirtotal disunion. We have dwelt 
the longer.on this article, from an eagerness to 
explain to a well-bred correspondent, who has 
suggested his ** Hint,” and proposed an altera- 
tion, with gentle courtesy, studious only of the 
liberal style, which one gentleman should use 
to another, and loathing that insolence of advice, 
and that sauciness of dictation, which the :ditor 
is accustomed to experience, from the boorish- 
ness of many a republican Mentor. 

‘¢ Brno” writes with vivacity.. If his future 
essays resemble the introductory one, they will 
ensure the attention of the Editor and his read- 
ers. We wish, as Bibo has thrown his thoughts 
into the form of a periodical essay, that he 
would remember the usual expectation of the 
public, and furnish his essays regularly once a 
qweck, or at least, once a fortnight, or month.— 
We hope soon to hear again from our agreea- 
ble correspondent. 

‘« Busspy” was received too late for insertion 
last week; but we take the earliest opportunity 
to make atonement for withholding for a mo- 
ment from the public, an essay so ingenious, 
and criticism so acute. It will be read with 
great attention, and produce conviction in every 
mind, except that of the furious jacobin, or of 
the weak worshipper of a Frenchman tn power. 
We have long thought, and repeatedly said, 
that the style of Jefferson, from the time of the 
rumbling ravings of his July rancour, to the 
latest ** tender of the homage of his respect,” is 
altogether in the Gallic idiom. IT is nor En- 
@LisH. His choice of words, and combima- 
tion of phrases, not British, are as memorable 
and conspicuous, as his aversion to liquidate 
debt with England, or to discern the fair and 
good in her institutions. 7 

The erudite author of the review of Bouch- 
er’s Sermons, has a very high place in our es- 
teem, and to his true, solid and wise reflections 
we have regularly given a considerable portion 
of this paper. Independently of much valuable 
criticism, there may be found in this review, 
many things, which will inform the ignorant, 
and edify the wise. ‘The author, no innovator, 
no visionary, no contemner of the classics, no 
madcap revolutionist, but an ancient gentleman, 
neither minion nor slave to plebetan tyrants, is 
the ardent advocate of those old fashioned sen- 
timents, which it is the Editor’s pride 'to pro- 
mulgate, and which he will continue odstinatelry 
to repeat, at the utmost risque of his popularity. 

Our readers of the political class, will perceive 
that, after a short delay, the consideration of 
Hauterive’s book is resumed. We regret that 
any Interval, longer than a week, should occur 
in the printing of such an admirable analysis. 
But we receive this series of letters from abroad, 
and our punctuality in commmunicating them 
to the public, is coerced by causes not subject 
to our controul, by the caprice of winds, and the 
Muctuations of waves. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MORNING WALK. 
VOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mild is the morn—will gentle Anna stray 

O’er the’'gay lawn,and taste the sweets of May? 

Listen, while friendship talks of common things, 

And grow more lovely from each flower, which 
springs? } 

No labor’d affectation swells the theme, 

No®flaunting goddess, no‘elysian dream, 

No strain’d eulogy by acoxcomb told, 

Like the hoar frost; both glittering and cold— 

On.perish’d wood emitting feeble light 

From murky rottenness in winter’s night. 

Anna’s good sense must scorn the thread-bare 
song, : 

So oft conn’d o’er by prating-folly’s tongue. 

Come then, my friend, by nobler objects mov’d: 

The walk shall please, and leave the heart im- 
prov’d, 

View the fine lawn, all dress’d in vivid green, 

While here and there a blushing flower is seen; 

We see few gaudy colours—hence we find 

How Nature teaches us to dress the mind; 

The simple useful virtues of the heart, 

Should spring spontaneous, covering ev’ry part ; 

But splendid ornament should not controul 

Our ev’ry wish, and blaze thro’ all the soul. 

See how the dew-drops twinkle on that flower, 

So Pity’s tears enforce the magic power 

Of Beauty’s charms ; learn then how the dis- 
tress’d 


Call for your pity, blessing while they’re bless’d; 


Those buds and blossoms are not idly thrown 

On Nature’s lap to please the eye alone: 

All produce fruit—Nature designs to show, 

That every grace should to a virtue grow. 

Is the air fragrant? On each trembling breeze 

Float odours sweet, from flower’, and shrubs, 
and trees? 

Do little birds their grateful songs employ, 

And add their pleasures to the general joy? 

Unconscious of their plumage, do they blend 

In social converse, each to each a friend? 

So Anna’s breath should soothe the soul to rest, 

Soft as the zephyr playing on her breast ; 

That voice, in which we tender music find, 

Should breathe a tender gentleness of mind; 

Those brilliant charms, which liberal Nature 
gives, 7 

Should reflect pleasure on each thing which 
lives. 

More moral still my theme: see yonder field, 

Planted with seeds that autumn fruit may yield ; 

Youth is the spring of life—let virtues shoot 

Beauty in summer, and in autumn fruit, 

Shall richly pay for culture ; wintry age, 

Happy in retrospect, with full presage 

Of fature bliss, shall smile on all the past, 

Nor cease to smile, while glimmering life shall 
last— : 

As evening clouds, gilt with the setting sun, 

Shed light serene when the day’s journey’s done, 

So life’s last beam shall cast a cheering ray 

O’er the past scene, and meet eternal day, 


PETER PERYWINKLE, TO.TABITHA TOWZER, 
A MOST DELICATE LOVE SONG. 

My Tabitha Towzer is fair, 

No Guinea pig ever was neater, 
Like a hackmatak slenderand spare, 

And sweet as a muskrat, or sweeter! 
My Tabitha Towzer is sleek, 

- When dress’d in her pretty new tucker, 





‘Like an otter that paddles the oreck, 
In quest of a pout or a sucker! 


Her forehead is smooth as a tray, 

Nay, smoother than that, on my soul, 
And turn’d, as a body may say, 

Like a delicate, neat wooden bowl. 


To what shall I liken her hair, 
So pretty, so flowing and fine? 

For similies, sure, must be rare, y( 
When we speak of a nymph so divine, 


Not the head of a Nazarite seer, 
That never was shaven or shorn, 

Nought equals the locks of my dear, 
But the silk of an ear of green cora, 


My dearest has two pretty eyes, 
Glass buttons shone never so bright, 
Their lustre pellucid outvies 
The bug that oft twinkles by night. 


My dear has a beautiful nose, : ‘ 
With a sled-runner crook in the middle iy © 


\\ 


Which one would be led to suppose fo 
Was meant for the head of a fiddle. Bi 
The lips of my charmer are sweet, ” 
Asa hogshead of maple molasses, __, e 
The ruby red tint of her cheek, th 
The gill of a salmon surpasses. a 
Description must fail in her chin;- up 
At least till our language is richer, th 
Tis fairer than dipper of tin, th 
Or beautiful china cream pitcher. th 
So pretty a neck, I'll be bound, Uf 
Never join’d head and body together, vi 
Like a croooked neck’d squash on the ground, 
Long whiten’d by winter-like weather. jo! 
Should I mention her gait, or her air, n 
You might think I intended to banter, - 
She moves with more grace you would sweat, - 
Than a founder’d horse fore’d to a canter! * 


Should I speak of the rest of her charms, 
I might, by some phrase that’s improper, HH i 
Give modesty’s bosom alarms, | 
Which I would not do for a copper. 


0 
I felt tother day very droll, 0 
As by her I chanc’d to be marching, ¢ 
My heart waxed hot as a coal, | & 
And hopp’dlike a pea that is parching! d 
Pl trudge away one of these nights, : 
To see my delectable creature. ‘ 
I’{I tell her "tis hard if she slights if 
Her pining, poetical Peter. 
But then Ill be surly and sad, ' 
Should she cruelly send me a jogging, 
Like a bully, when some spunky lad, * 
Gives the quarrelsome. devil a flogging! 
a | 

| 

) 


EPIGRAM: 
: THE SNUFF-BOX. 
Old Quiz met his patient, and stopp’d her, ) 
A pinch from her snuff-box to draw ; ) 
“‘ You are famous, I hear,” cries the doctor, 
“For having the best Macabau. 
‘¢ How charming the snuff-box you wear!” 
‘Tt is much at your service,” she cried: 
“« Nay, nay, that is too bad, I swear, 
“To pinch me and box me.beside.” 
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